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EDITORIAL. 
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ComMMUNICATIONS of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
libraries are cordially invited. Tue Liprary Wor LD ts intended 
for all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will be most esteemed. 


HE practical outcome of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association will not be a revolution either in library 
methods or policy. None of the papers were out of the 

<ommon run, and the discussions were even more futile than usual. 
The only really suggestive contribution to the Conference was Mr. 
Frank Campbell’s Analysis of Papers read at past Meetings, and his 
programme of work for the future. If the Council will act upon Mr. 
Campbell’s advice and prepare a list of papers on systematic lines, 
treating of every aspect of library work and the progress of particular 
departments, there will be some hope for a fruitful and influential 
meeting next year. But the haphazard method adopted in past years 
of waiting for papers to be offered, will never do at all, and the sooner 
the Council recognizes this the better for the Association. We take it 
that one of the first duties of a Council is to promote or create lines 
of work and not to sit idle in the hope that outside suggestions alone 
will formulate programmes and initiate practical measures for the 
general benefit. We hope to see a vigorous effort made by the Council 
next year to requisition papers by competent men on all the leading 
subjects connected with library work, not only for the Annual Meeting, 
but for London and district meetings also. The social side of. the 
Southport meeting was everything that could be desired, and we hope 
to see the “ Souvenir,” which is to be issued from this office in a short 
time, recognized and widely taken up as a permanent record of what 
has become a very pleasant annual gathering of Librarians. Nothing 
of this sort has ever been done before, and a work which will be an 
album of portraits, and pictures of places visited, together with a 
sufficient descriptive text, should be well received by Librarians 
generally. It has always been a matter for regret that no combined 
historical and pictorial record was made of former meetings of this 
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kind. If the present venture is sufficiently supported, we understand 
it is the publishers’ intention to issue an annual illustrated record on 


similar lines. 





One of the subjects which might fitly occupy the attention of the 
Library Association, now that it is a recognised and incorporated body, 
is that of the Rate allowed bylaw to be levied for the support of Public 
Libraries. For years past it has been quite evident that the income 
derived from a rate of one penny in the J is not sufficient in every 
place, and, as a rule, is most inadequate in very small towns or districts. 
So manifest has the need become for increased means of carrying out 
the important work prescribed by the Libraries’ Acts that many towns 
have obtained powers, by means of special legislation, to raise the limit 
of the Library Rate to twopence, or some other sum in excess of the 
penny. Reasons of policy have deterred public men from moving in 
the matter ; one argument used being that a general increase of rate 
would hinder the adoption of the Acts in places unprovided with 
libraries. Another reason advanced has been the strong objection 
said to be held by the ratepayers at large to any increase of local 
burdens. But we maintain that the time has now come when such 
reasons are no longer binding. Most of the large towns and districts 
have already adopted the Acts, and it is quite manifest that if places 
ranging in size from Manchester to Bootle can afford to increase their 
rates there is nothing to hinder other towns from following their 
example. Certainly there is nothing to show that there exists any wide- 
spread objection on the part of the citizens to a reasonable increase of 
Rate, provided it is devoted to the extension and improvement of what 
has become the most popular and appreciated institution ever 
established by Parliament—the Public Library. What is held to be 
wise and practicable in one place is quite capable of being applied to 
all places where like conditions exist. Parliament has created an 
institution which has completely outgrown the means provided for its 
support, and the result is that a certain level of achievement has been 
attained, beyond which it is impossible to go without enhanced means. 
It now lies with Parliament, which has called this educational force into 
being, to provide for its extension by removing the Rate limitation and 
leaving it to the public spirit and wisdom of towns to provide for their 
own Public Libraries in accordance with local needs. We hold that 
Rate limitations for local purposes should be controlled by local and not 
central authorities. The question then arises as to the wisdom or even 
right of Parliament to say in 1855, @// libraries shall be supported out 
of a Penny Rate, and then, later, to resile from that hard and fast 
position and allow towns to increase the Rate to suit local enterprise 
and requirements. If Parliament once concedes the right of a town to 
increase its Library Rate it practically admits that any town has a right 
to do the same thing, providing local needs arise, therefore the fixing 
of a general limitation has lost any force or value it might have 
possessed and the time has arrived when it should be expunged from 
the Statute Book. We are not asking Parliament to increase the 
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Library Rate, but we ask that it be left to local option to decide how 
much should be spent for local purposes, and this can only be done by 
the abolition of the Limitation clauses from the general Acts. 

It is perfectly certain that the cramped and poverty-stricken 
condition of English Libraries, brought about by a grudging Parlia- 
mentary limitation, has prevented, or at least postponed the progress 
and development of these institutions to a great extent. When we 
contemplate what has been accomplished on the meagre income doled 
out to Libraries, we marvel at the high measure of efficiency and 
degree of success attained. But when we look a little closer and 
consider what could be done with sufficient means, and what ought to 
be done to give Public Libraries their maximum value, it is soon borne 
in upon us that the most popular Library in the country does little 
more than just touch the fringe of its area of work and usefulness. 
According to the statistics carefully collected by the Government of 
the country, about 60 per cent. of the inhabitants of any town are 
possible users of Public Libraries. That is to say, 60 in every 100 of 
population are between the ages of 10 and 60, with a fair allowance 
for illiterates. But suppose we knock off other 1o per cent. as a 
further allowance on account of children under 12 and illiterates or 
weaklings of all ages, we still get 50 per cent. of readers who are 
capable of using a Library. How then does it happen that not a 
single town in the country has even 25 per cent. of its population 
enrolled as borrowers, while a majority of places can only boast of 
from 5 to 1¢ per cent.? The reason is not far to seek. Owing to the 
starvling income aforesaid, few Libraries can afford to buy more than 
one copy of a popular newspaper or magazine, or one or two copies of 
a popular book at a time. And what is the use of a single copy of a 
popular book among 10,000 possible borrowers, or of one solitary copy 
of a very popular illustrated journal among 50,000 possible readers ? 
Has anyone ever imagined what would take place in a town of 100,000 
inhabitants supposing every possible reader availed himself of his right 
to use the Library? According to our computation there would be 
50,000 persons anxious to be served with the latest books and journals 
on topics of the day, and to do this effectually would require not one, 
but five large Libraries with huge news rooms attached, and stocks of 
not less than 20,000 volumes each. Instead of this, all that a town 
of this size can generally do for itself is to provide 20,000 or 30,000 
volumes, 300 journals and magazines, and seats for 200 or 250 readers ! 
For every reader or borrower who uses a Public Library, at least two 
others decline to come because they cannot obtain what they want and 
will not trouble to wait. Again, no Public Library can reach the 
poorer classes because it will not and cannot afford to seek them out 
and bring literature to their very doors. We have thrown out these 
thoughts in the hope that they may suggest to Librarians the connection 
between extension of work and increase of income, and the necessity 
which exists for agitation, in order to receive such a recognition as will 
make it possible for Libraries to double, if not quadruple, their 
present volume of work and usefulness. 
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MAPS IN THE LENDING DEPARTMENT. 


By E. A. Baker, M.A., Librarian, Midland Institute, Derby. 
000 


MOST useful addition to a Lending Library in these days of 
cycling and touring on foot, is a well-selected collection of 
ordnance maps mounted on calico. The new one-inch general 

map, which is reduced from the six-inch general map, and consists of 
360 sheets, is the most convenient for the purpose. A Librarian should 
first order the four index-maps for the British Isles (cost 8/6). It is 
not necessary to do this since there are small index maps in the 
“Résumé of the publications of the Ordnance Surveys,” but it is 
much more convenient to have the larger sheets when making a selec- 
tion ; and the catalogue numbers having been written on the squares 
in red ink, the four can be mounted on calico, folded twice, and 
bound into an atlas, to lie on the counter for reference, or, if it be 
preferred, the three maps of Britain can be mounted in one length, 
and suspended on the wall by means of a roller or otherwise. Either 
of these methods is a good way to supplement the catalogue list of 
maps; and the index-maps are themselves highly useful for general 
purposes, especially if coloured. 

The Librarian’s next step is to look up the numbers of the sections 
covering his neighbourhood ; and he should take care to order speci- 
ally a sheet with his town in the centre, if the ordinary 1/- sheet 
happens to be cut across it. He will probably be aware that the bulk 
of his clients have a predilection for some particular watering place or 
tourist district, and he will naturally furnish himself with the sheets 
relating thereto. ‘Then comes the question which maps shall be issued 
singly, and which in groups of two, three, or four. Maps of the 
immediate neighbourhood are most likely to be wanted for single runs, 
and should therefore be issued one at a time; but for distant tourist 
districts it is often far more convenient for the borrower to be able to 
take a small group of maps. 

Merely as a suggestion of a good way to make a start, I give a 
list of some of the maps in the Lending Library of the Midland 
Railway Institute at Derby. 

Ten maps covering Derbyshire, issued singly ; single maps for 
Scarborough, Stratford-on-Avon, Stonehenge, Sherwood Forest, 
Aberystwyth, and their surroundings ; pairs of maps for the northern 
and the southern halves of the Lake District, the New Forest, Notting- 
ham and Sherwood Forest, and Snowdonia; groups of three for 
Dartmoor, Land’s End and the Lizard, Dolgelly and Barmouth ; four 
each for Exmoor and the West Riding ; and single consolidated sheets 
for the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Man. Besides the English and 
Welsh maps there are single sheets and groups for Arran, Skye, Oban, 
Loch Lomond, Speyside and Deeside: these Scottish maps cost 1/9 
each. They are all mounted on calico, the superfluous margin being 
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first cut off, the scale of miles, however, being carefully saved and 
pasted on the back. Those which are to be issued singly have two 
pieces of buckram-cloth pasted on the two backs; the rest do not 
require backs, but are placed in a case of the same material, of a 
convenient size for the breast pocket or the knapsack. 

The prices quoted refer to uncoloured maps. The greater ex- 
pense of coloured maps and geological charts make these more suitable 
for the reference library, where they should be found oftener than they 
are at present. Ordnance maps are always an invaluable supplement 
to the guide book, and for many purposes are a useful substitute for it, 
since they contain such abundance of detail. No doubt they will 
become more and more popular among the borrowers. 


>< 
CATALOGUING. 


oo°0 


(1.) Penge Public Library. Catalogue of the Books in the Lending 
Department. Compiled by William Bridle, Librarian. Anerley, 
1898. 

(2.) Midland Railway Institute, Derby. Classified Catalogue of the 
Books in the Library ; with an Index of the Authors’ names and 
an Appendix containing a list of books recently acquired. Com- 
piled by the Librarian, Ernest A. Baker. Derby, 1894. Also 
Supplementary Catalogue, No. 2, 1896 ; and Supplementary Cata- 
logue, No. 3, 1898. 

(3-) Croydon Public Libraries, Central Library. Class List of Natural 
Science, Fine Arts and Useful Arts. Compiled by Thos. John- 
ston, "a Librarian. Croydon, n.d. [Preface, dated May, 
1898. 

(4.) County Borough of Huddersfield. Public Library and Art 
Gallery. Class List of Prose, Fiction and Juvenile Literature, in 
the Lending Library. Compiled by A. G. Lockett, Librarian and 
Curator. Huddersfield, 1898. 

LIBRARIANS seem to be gradually losing their old-fashioned reticence 

in regard to the authorship of official documents, and are introducing 

a new trouble to the cataloguer of catalogues by causing him to ponder 

whether his entry is to be made under the name of the institution or 

under that of the librarian for the time being. If this practice of stick- 
ing names on the title pages of public library catalogues continues it 
will in time become necessary to look for the entries of catalogues, not 
under the name of the institution, but under those of Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, and perhaps a succession of half-a-score of other 
librarians. To simply sign a preface is, to our thinking, much more 
becoming in an official document than having an official’s name 
sprawling all over the title-page as author. However, this is by the way. 

No. 1 is a neatly printed and got up Dictionary Catalogue, in 
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which the entries are of the briefest possible description, seldom more 
than a title a line across the page. Subjects are picked out in bold 
black type, and authors’ name entries are distinguished by small 
capitals. ‘The compilation is not marked by any special features, and 
the absence of dates in many of the entries will make the Catalogue 
somewhat misleading to users. ‘The curtness of the entries we have 
seldom seen equalled in any Public Library Catalogue, and we doubt 
the wisdom of withholding essential information for the mere sake of 
economy or uniformity. Nearly a fourth part of this Catalogue is 
taken up with an “Indicator Key to Class F (Fiction),” in which the 
pages of entries alternate with pages of advertisements. 

No. 2 is classified in ten large classes with somewhat broad sub- 
classes or divisions. ‘There is a general absence of dates in the 1894 
Catalogue which seriously detracts from its value. In the supplements 
this is amended, and the later Catalogues are distinguished by 
occasional annotations, which add much to the value of the compilation. 
Unfortunately Mr: Baker, while supplying an almost useless “ Authors’ 
and Titles Index” extending to twenty-four pages of double columns, 
has neglected to give a subject-index of any kind, the result being that 
to the majority of people his Catalogue is a perfect maze. Unless a 
reader knows the author of a book on Hungary, and is prepared even 
then to turn up perhaps three or four blind references in the Author 
Index to different pages, he will have to hunt right through the 
Catalogue before he discovers the subject in Ero or F16. It has been 
pointed out, over and over again, that a classified Catalogue without a 
full subject-index is like a clock without hands, absolutely useless ; 
and it is surprising to find a class Catalogue dated 1898 without this 
vital feature. Had Mr. Baker spent the time which he must have 
devoted to his list of ‘“‘ Abbreviations,” on the preparation of a subject- 
index, his work would be a much more perfect work than it is. 

No. 3 forms the third section of the Croydon Catalogue now 
being issued as a series of class lists and is compiled on similar lines 
to the History List previously published. The classification is a kind 
of modified Dewey, without his notatian, but with a series of arbitrary 
section numbers instead. No provision is made for the insertion of 
subjects not yet represented in the Library, as these sectional numbers 
run on in consecutive order. It would improve this class list greatly if 
the section numbers were boldly printed at the top of each page. 
Both Author and Subject-indexes are provided, and the compilation 
seems to be carefully and intelligently done. The large amount of 
space occupied by the names of series in full, such as South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbvoks, might have been given up, with more utility, 
to brief annotations of obscure titles. Not one reader in a thousand 
cares a rap whether the book he wants is in a series or not. In many 
cases the name of a series gives only a vague idea of the oftentimes 
very miscellaneous works contained in it, as witness the “International 
Scientific Series,” which is often set out in full with much pomp and 
circumstance in Dictionary Catalogues under the absolutely meaning- 
less word “International.” 
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No. 4 is a very modest little compilation, mostly daylight or fat 
spaces, owing to the method of setting used. It contains a useful plan 
of the Huddersfield Lending Library, and the preface states that 
“*QOpen Access’. . . is the system most calculated to exploit the 
usefulness of the Lending Library to the fullest extent.” “ Exploit” is 
distinctly good, but when a new edition of this class list is prepared we 
suggest to Mr. Lockett the desirability of exploiting his fiction by 
filling up the spaces in his Catalogue with useful notes. 


+ 
NEW BOOKS. 
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ANUAL OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION AND SHELF 
ARRANGEMENT. By James D. Brown, Librarian, 
Clerkenwell Public Library. London: Library Supply Co., 

1898. Price four shillings, net. 

The method of shelving and classifying books is one of the burn- 
ing questions in the library world, and British Librarians have hitherto 
failed to take that interest in the subject which its importance warrants. 
We therefore welcome Mr. Brown’s book as a timely discussion from 
an English point of view, and heartily join him in hoping that the 
book will stimulate interest in the subject. 

The adoption of a method of classification is an important step, 
pre-supposing an acquaintance with the various existing systems. 
Mr. Brown here furnishes us with some sketch of this necessary know- 
ledge. He traces the evoluticn of classification from the five groups 
of Aldus in the 15th century, through the philosophical arrangements 
of Bacon, Locke and, Coleridge, to the elaborate schemes of Cutter 
and Dewey. The classification of knowledge, and that of books and 
catalogues, are treated in distinct chapters, and the articles show wide 
reading and careful reference. ‘The arguments for classification are 
also ably given. 

The remainder (pp. 97-160) of the book is devoted to the exposi- 
tion and tabulation of the “Adjustable” scheme of classification, in 
which the Quinn-Brown method has been taken as a basis, with 
suggestions “freely adopted from every important classification 
described in the Manual.” There are eleven main classes, distin- 
guished by letters, and these classes are numerically divided to the 
extent required by the included topics. 2,250 divisions are provided 
in the scheme, and provision is made for as many more by means of 
blanks. Only even numbers (B2, B4, B6, &c.) are printed, the odd 
numbers being reserved for fresh divisions, to be made apparently by 
any librarian adopting the scheme. The divisions have mostly some 
logical relation, but in a few cases (e.g. collective biography, English 
counties, sports,) they are arranged in alphabetical order. Literature 
is divided first by form and then by language. Directions are given 
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for applying the system, and the questions of sub-division, of size, of 
* composite books, and of special collections have special treatment. 

We shall say little on the scheme of classification, partly because 
we should prefer to use it before giving an opinion, but mainly because 
we are ourselves satisfied with the Dewey system. The D.C. has 
already become international, and we believe it to be elastic enough 
to serve all needs. We cannot agree with Mr. Brown (p. 83) that 
“it matters little what scheme a librarian adopts, provided it is com- 
plete in itself and is suitable to the general character of his library.” 
From the larger point of view of national and international bibliogra- 
phy, uniformity of method is to our mind of overwhelming importance. 
Even from a more technical point of view there is a great gain in using 
a system in common with several hundred libraries; and Mr. Brown 
himself (p. 55) recognises the value of classed catalogues as text-books 
and models for those engaged in classification. It is quite true that 
Mr. Brown does not attempt to rival the D.C., and indeed speaks of it 
very highly, but we cannot help wishing that he had devoted his ener- 
gies to the elaboration of some portion of Dewey, rather than added to 
the systems already before librarians. 

Mr. Brown courteously asks for suggestions and corrections, but 
we have only space for a few notes. He has nowhere seen a 
classification proposed of dividing subjects by country (p.g5), but 
this has already been done (Buél. Last. /nt. Bibliog., 1. p. 205), so far 
as the D.C. is concerned, by the Marquis Daruty de Grandpré ; and in 
Cutter’s seventh classification of Language and Literature (now in the 
press) a detailed scheme for the purpose will be given. Mr. Brown 
nowhere mentions the important digest and bibliography of classi- 
fications prepared by Mr. Kephart for the World’s Fair meeting of the 
A.L.A. A second edition of the papers prepared for that meeting was 
issued in January last year, and it is undoubtedly the best handbook of 
library doctrine in existence. Mr. Brown gives (p. 102) an arrangment 
for special collections of an author’s works, but the excellent scheme 
recently given to us by Mr. Cutter (Zrans. Zut. Lib. Conf., 1897, 
p- 87), should not be overlooked. The tables of the “ Adjustable ” 
classification allow great liberty in the classing of new topics, and we 
should like to see uniformity in use aimed at by the registry of all new 
headings. Finally the index to the scheme should be considerably 
enlarged. Dewey’s index has 20,000 references, and is too small ; Mr. 
Brown’s has 2,400. 

The book is however a valuable addition to the English literature 
of Library economy, and more than fulfils what the author claims for 
it. It is clearly and brightly written, and is absolutely free from the 
regrettable personal element too often found in the discussion of 
Library questions. The synopsis of schemes is an excellent one, and 
as a “response to a demand for an English scheme” (p. 97), the 
“ Adjustable” will, no doubt, be heartily welcomed. The book is 
moreover the first of a series of popular Library manuals to be issued 
by the same firm, and if the forthcoming volumes are equal to the 
first we shall have reason to congratulate ourselves.—ANDREW KEOGH. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 
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Tue Leeds Public Libraries, under the energetic sway of Mr. T. W. 
Hand, the new Librarian, are accomplishing more work than during 
some recent years. In only one year since the opening have more 
volumes been issued. During the year ended March 25th, 1898, the 
aggregate number of volumes issued from all the Libraries was 
1,014,893, against y86,166 in 1896-97, an increase of 28,727 volumes. 
The total stock of books is now 191,308 volumes, and of these 54,645 
are in the central Reference Department. Various new catalogues and 
sectional class lists have been issued, and altogether the Libraries are 
in a very flourishing condition. 


Mr. JOHN Pink, the esteemed Librarian of Cambridge, and one of the 
oldest library officials in England, has recently had his portrait painted 
and presented to the town by a prominent resident, in recognition of 
his forty-five years of public service. All Librarians will join in wish- 
ing Mr. Pink many more years of equally valuable service, and in 
congratulating him upon the honour extended to his merits as a man 
and librarian. 


THE new Branch Library for Wandsworth, which is being erected near 
the Common, out of funds derived from a recent bequest, is rapidly 
nearing completion, and is expected to be ready for opening towards 
the end of October. Sir John Lubbock has been asked to perform 
the opening ceremony. Mr. W. T. Bradley has been appointed 
Branch Librarian. He was formerly under Mr. C. T. Davis, the Chief 
Librarian, at the central library. 


AT a meeting of the Forfar Town Council, held on September 5th, 
notice of motion was given to let the old Public Library building as a 
licensed public house. In the past, prisons, market-houses, and even 
churches, have been converted into public libraries, but this is the first 
instance on record of a proposal to convert a public library into a 
public house. 


Tue Stoke Newington Annual Report for 1897-98 notes a slight 
decrease in the total issues of books, and, as a probable cause, cycling 
among the young is mentioned. A special appeal is made for annus. 
subscriptions to a Book Fund in order that the Library may derive full 
benefit from its recent registration as a literary society, under which 
exemption from payment of local rates is granted. The number of 
volumes in the Library is now 12,290. 


A NICELY illustrated “Syllabus of Lectures and Classes” has been 
issued by the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature for the 
Session 1898-99. ‘The Library in connection with the Institute now 
contains 25,000 volumes. Mr. Arthur Tait, the Secretary, is fully 
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maintaining the reputation which he gained at South Shields and 
Oldham for well-directed and intelligent work. 


Mr. Wittiam Bripie, Librarian at Penge Public Library, has been 
appointed Chief Librarian of the East Ham Public Libraries from 
among 72 applicants. He was trained as an Assistant at Cardiff 
Public Library where he remained for nine years, and afterwards he 
was Sub-librarian of the Battersea Public Libraries for four years. For 
the past six years he has been Librarian at Penge. 


Tue Library Authorities at Carlisle have recently decided to change 
the system of issue and have adopted a Cotgreave Indicator for the 
whole of the lending department in place of a card method and a 
Chivers Indicator which was used for fiction only. 


Tue total number of volumes now in the Hanley Public Library is 
13,019, of which 2,793 are for reference. During the year 1897-98 the 
combined issues of the various departments amounted to 77,313, 
an increase of 8,529 over the previous year, and the largest recorded 
since the first year of opening. A proposal to open the reading room 
on Sundays was not accepted by the Library Committee. 


Mr. Epwarp Fosketrt, F.R.S.L., Librarian of the Camberwell Public 
Libraries, is establishing a new magazine, which will be issued on 
October 28th. It is entitled “The Readers’ Monthly ; a Record and 
Review of Art, Science, Bibliography, Music and _Belles-lettres,” 
and will be devoted to the interests of book-lovers and readers 
generally. Mr. Foskett, the editor, has arranged for articles by 
specialists in various departments of art and literature, such as Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, Sir Wyke Bayliss, Mr. W. S. Furneaux, Mr. E. Rentoul 
Esler, Dr. F. Steingass, and many others. ‘There is room for a low 
priced magazine on the lines adopted by Mr. Foskett, and, as the 
annual subscription is only 1/6 post free, or one penny a month, the 
venture should be liberally supported by public libraries and readers 
generally. ‘The “ Readers’ Monthly ” has our best wishes for a long 
and prosperous career. 


- ‘THE subscribers and proprietors of the Dumfries Mechanics’ Institute 
have agreed to hand over their Library to the Committee of the new 
Public Library when matters are more advanced. The question of a 
site for the building is still exercising the minds of the townspeople. 


THE Seventh Annual Report of the Streatham Public Libraries records 
an annual issue of 164,398 volumes, and a total stock of 20,712 
volumes, including 3,500 in the recently opened Balham Branch. New 
catalogues have been printed, and the Commissioners have decided to 
exhibit in the notice cases in the lending department lists of books 
which the Library contains relating to topics of the day, and subjects 
of general interest. Relief has been obtained from the payment of 
local rates. 
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In the Academy for August 13th is an interesting article on “The 
Suggestion Book in the British Museum Reading Room,” in which 
attention is directed to the numerous useful, quaint and grumbling 
propositions of readers on every topic imaginable. Most Public 
Librarians know from experience the general nature of such entries, 
ranging as they do from complaints about a delay in the appearance 
of one number of the Zcho to sarcastic remarks on the personal 
appearance of the Librarian and his staff. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has intimated his intention of contributing 
4450 towards the cost of erecting a Free Library building for the 
village of Bonarbridge, Sutherlandshire, which he also proposes to 
endow with an annual income of £10, which may afterwards be in- 
creased. The village of Clashmore, near Skibo Castle, Mr. Carnegie’s 
recent purchase, will also have its library and endowment. 


THE Hove Library Committee has recommended the Town Council to 
acquire a freehold site on the west side of Third Avenue, having a 
frontage of about 200 ft., for the purposes of the new library building. 


Tue Library Committee of Elgin is trying to start a public subscrip- 
tion in aid of the public library, which is doing more work than the 
income at command can cope with. Many books are worn out, and 
as a result of replacing them the Committee finds itself in debt to the 
extent of £110. 


‘THE question of adopting the Public Libraries’ Acts is exercising the 
minds of the Belfort (Montgomeryshire) District Councillors. The 
matter is complicated by a difference of opinion as to whether the 
adoption of the Acts should precede or follow the completion of a 
Jubilee Memorial Suilding. 


Tue Annual Report of the Welshpool Free Library gives the total 
issues as 11,271 volumes. Various useful donations are acknowledged 
and praise is given to the recruits of the 4th Battalion South Wales 
Borderers for their conduct in the reading room, while up for their 
annual training at Welshpool. 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR .Masson, of Edinburgh, opened the new 
Carnegie Public Library, at Wick, on September 5th, when the free- 
dom of the burgh was conferred upon him. The building cost about 
£4,000, of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie contributed £3,000. In his 
address Professor Masson referred to the vast influence of Sir Walter 
Scott in making various districts in Scotland universally known through 
the medium of his novels, and he said he wished he had portrayed 
Wick in one of his tales, so that knowledge of its merits could have 
been spread. 


THE question of adopting the Public Libraries’ Acts is coming forward 
in Goole, where a meeting to discuss the matter has already been held. 
Subscriptions have been promised and it is probable the matter will be 
carried forward to a conclusion very soon. 
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Tue Town Council of King’s Lynn has adopted the Public Libraries’ 
Acts by eleven votes to eight. It is probable that the Stanley Library, 
containing about 2,000 volumes, will be handed over to the town as a 
result of this action. 


It is proposed to establish a Public Library under the Acts at Boston, 
Lincoln, in the event of Parliament granting an extension of municipal 
boundaries which is now being asked for by the Corporation. 


ANOTHER extension of the Edinburgh branch library system will 
shortly take place, when the Thomas Nelson Hall and Library is 
erected for the Stockbridge district of the city. The plans have been 
published, and accomodation will be provided for a Public Hall, 
Reading Room, and a Lending Library to store 12,000 volumes. This 
is the second Hall and Library built under the bequest of the late 
Thomas Nelson, the eminent publisher. 


A motion has been carried by the District Council of Norton, 
Yorkshire, in favour of adopting the Public Libraries’ Acts. 


Tue new building of the Docks Branch Library at Cardiff was opened 
by the Mayor on September roth. It is situated in George Street and 
provides for a crowded part of the town. 


THE foundation stone of the new Free Library for Gloucester was laid 
on September 17th by the Mayor of the city. Over £5,000 were 
subscribed for the purposes of the Library and its permanent building. 


Mr. W. WarRREN has been appointed Librarian of the Bexley (Kent) 
Public Library. Three places in the district will be available for the 
exchange of books. 


FaLmoutuH Free Library reports an issue of 22,194 volumes for the 
year ending March 31st, 1898. No particulars are given regarding the 
stock of books, save that signs of wear and tear are beginning to show 
themselves, and some reliance seems to be placed in donors to make 
good the loss. There are two honorary librarians and a sub-librarian, 
who is also described as a caretaker. 


Mr. S. Marty, the Librarian of Hammersmith, reports an annual 
issue of 202,208 volumes for 1897-98, and a total stock of 23,331 
volumes. The year has been one of general progress. An interesting 
event was the unveiling of a bronze medallion portrait of Leigh Hunt, 
at the Passmore Edwards Library, Shepherd’s Bush. The ceremony 
was performed by Mr. A. E. Fletcher. The medallion, which is the 
gift of Mr. Passmore Edwards, was executed by Mr. G. Frampton, 
A.R.A., and is a companion portrait to that of Charles Keen, by the 
same artist, erected in the vestibule of the Library in 1896. 


Tue Portsmouth Free Public Libraries now contain 53,932 volumes, 
and during the year ended 31st March the issues from the lending 
departments numbered 139,108. By a curious misprint in the Report 
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the daily average of these issues is stated as 5,289! The work of the 
year has been prosperous, but unmarked by any new departure of 
general interest. Mr. Jewers still maintains his library bindery, which 
seems to turn out a large amount of work; 10,534 volumes were 
repaired during the year, 1,793 bound, 1,086 re-sewn and re-cased, 
4,825 numbered, while other work was also accomplished. ‘The cost 
in wages was £236 12s. od., and of materials £30 16s. 3d., ora total 
of £267 8s. 3d. In addition, binding done outside cost £42 12s. 3d., 
so that the year’s binding and repairing totals up to £310 os. 6d. 
This seems a very large outlay, especially when the cost of lighting 
and heating is added. A note to “Table D,” which gives details of 
the binding, states that “500 volumes were bound in half Pegamoid. 
The result secured in this binding is comely, cleaner and more durable.” 


Tue Prospectus of the St. Bride’s Foundation Institute, just issued, 
gives full particulars of the classes held there for practical instruction 
in Letterpress and Lithographic Printing. ‘These classes commence 
on October 3rd. The other departments of the Institute, including 
the Libraries, presided over by Mr. F. W. T. Lange, are fully described 
in the Prospectus. 


Mr. Oert te, Librarian of the Port Elizabeth Public Library, is at 
present in this country studying library methods and buildings, with a 
view to applying the best systems to the new building which is to be 
erected at Port Elizabeth, at a cost of £25,000. ‘There is a good 
deal of activity among the South African Libraries at present, and in 
this connection it may be interesting for some to have the following 
list of Natal Public Libraries, compiled by Mr. William Osborn, 
Librarian of Durban Public Library :— 


Name of Library. Established. Librarian. No. of Books. 
Natal Society, Pietermaritzburg 1851 ... A. Beale «++ 9,500 
Durban Public Library ... 1853 ... W. Osborn «+» 10,000 
Verulam _,, .. 1857 ... Miss M. R. Haycroft 3,070 
Richmond Literary Institute . . 1865 ... Mrs. H. H. Hedgcock 3,000 
Ladysmith Library... si . 1872 ... Mrs. Thompson... 1,511 
Pinetown Public Library ... 1873 ... Mrs. Horton s+ 1,020 
Greytown Institute... ... 1874 ... T. H. Banks ses 2,507 
Estcourt Public Library .-. 1875 ... Rev. H. Prior «+s 2,000 
Ixopo = a --. 1880 ... Mrs. T. W. Green ... 2,160 
Newcastle _,, - --. 1880 ... H. A. Hatton «+ 1,950 
Howick _,, * .-- 1885 ... Miss E. E. Strapp ... 876 
Polelo - -- 1885 ... R. E. Mengay -» 598 
Harding Circulating Library .. . 1886 ... G. Wilkins + = 376 
Sterk Spruit . 1896 ... W. D. Stewart oe §=—s «8.973 
Stanger (to be opened shortly) ——.... H. C. Smith ov — 


Mr. J. F. CaDENHEAD, Sub-librarian at the Aberdeen Public Library, 
has been appointed First Librarian of the Wallasey Public Library out 
of-a large number of candidates. Mr. Cadenhead is a Scotchman and 
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was educated in Aberdeen, and trained in its Public Library under Mr. 
A. W. Robertson. 


‘THE new building for Kilmarnock Public Library, gifted by Mr. James 
Dick (a native of the town), grows apace ; the foundation stone was 
placed on 17th September by the wife of the donor. The Dick 
Institute—now being erected on the site of temporary premises which 
were quite unsuited to modern library requirements—is in the Italian 
renaissance style, and covers an area of 140 by 120 feet. There are 
two floors, the upper floor for a Museum, the lower for the Library, 
including reference department, lending department (53 by 36ft.), news- 
and-magazine-room (53 by 36ft.), ladies’ room and lecture hall. The 
Library contains 16,000 vols. Accomodation is provided in the new 
building for four times that number. The Library and Museum are 
at present housed in the Art Galleries, which are fairly well adapted 
for carrying on the work. An important donation, in form of portion 
of Dr. J. S. Hunter Selkirk of Braidwoods’ collections, has been lately 
received. ‘The books include many rare Bibles and editiones principes, 
as well as several MSS. on vellum. The At/marnock Standard of 
September 24th contains an account of the new Library, with a view of 
the building and portraits of the donors. 


A new building—begun 1897—for Campletown, Argyllshire, Free 
Public Library and Museum is expected to be opened next month. 
It is of grey sandstone with red facings and is erected on the Esplanade 
facing the harbour. The entire cost of building and Library is defrayed 
by Mr. J. Macalister Hall, of Tanye and Kinnear. 


>< 


THE LIBRARIAN’S WORKSHOP : 
PRACTICAL NOTES. 


o 0 0 


(4.) One of the questions most frequently asked by young or 
inexperienced Librarians is the best and most straightforward means of 
cataloguing books. Nearly every Librarian has his own ideas on the 
matter and very few agree even on the most elementary points. Last 
month we published specimens of a clear uniform handwriting which 
should suffice for one part of the technique of catalogue compilation. 
This month we shall make a few suggestions as to the other items in 
the technical equipment. 

Cataloguing for the printer is best and easiest when done on slips 
of paper of a uniform size, which may be ruled or not according to 
liking. An exceedingly handy size of slip is one about six inches long 
by one-and-a-half inches wide. A very broad slip is not so useful as a 
long and narrow one, because of the room occupied when mounted up 
as copy. Slips even smaller than six by one-and-a-half inches are often 
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used, but as so many library assistants now sport a loose, flashy, 
uneconomical sort of writing fist, it is, perhaps, best to allow them 
lots of room. When these slips are written, in accordance with the 
code of cataloguing rules followed, or style of catalogue adopted, they 
should next be sorted out in rough alphabetical order in a tray made 
for the purpose with all necessary alphabetical divisions. These 
compartments should be six-and-a-half by two by two inches in size. 
and may be divided either with wood or metal divisions. A lid should 
be provided in case it is necessary to leave the work for a time. ‘This 
style of sorting box will greatly facilitate the work of alphabetizing the 
slips, and should be provided in every Library. When enough of slips 
accumulate under each letter they can be removed from the divisions 
and secured in bundles by means of elastic bands, pending their 
arrangement in closer alphabetical order. ‘Till all the slips are roughly 
distributed they can be kept in drawers or otherwise stored. The same 
sorting box will serve for the work of close alphabetization. Take 
letter B for example. All the words beginning Ba will be put in the A 
division ; those beginning Be in the E division ; those beginning BI in 
the L division, and so on. When this is finished the slips will be 
found in a rough order of first and second letters. The subsequent 
and final arrangement in exact alphabetical order can be done by 
means of the box as before, clearing out all the compartments and 
beginning again to put the Ba slips in the order of the ¢Aird letters, 
Bab in B, Bah in H, Bar in R and so forth. But this will not be 
necessary as a rule, unless in the case of a very large catalogue. When 
the slips are all arranged, old newspapers may be cut up in sheets 
large enough to hold twelve to twenty slips, and the work of pasting 
them down can then be commenced. Don’t paste each slip separately 
and then stick it down on the sheet. Instead, get an ordinary school 
slate without a frame, not less than nine by twelve inches in size, and 
have it neatly and tightly covered with fine linen. Smear the top 
surface of this linen-covered slate with thin flour paste and lay down 
five or six slips at a time in correct order, of course, on the paste, and 
when picked up again, which will be at once, enough of paste will 
adhere to enable them to be stuck firmly on to the sheets. When all 
the slips are mounted on sheets, the whole manuscript should be paged, 
and, when edited, is ready for the printer. These directions refer only 
to ordinary alphabetical catalogues in dictionary form. The arrange- 
ment of a classified catalogue is a very different matter and cannot be 
accomplished by means of alphabetical sorting trays. If it is thought 
an advantage, coloured slips could be used to distinguish subject 
entries, but we scarcely think there is anything to be gained. We may 
return to this subject on another occasion. 

(s5.) A problem which has not yet been satisfactorily solved is 
what to do with the duplicate books which every library accumulates 
in the course of time, till they almost become fair-sized libraries. The 
subject is well worth discussion, and by way of an opening we submit 
the following ideas. A central exchange or office is agreed upon 
which will undertake to operate the systems. To this exchange each 
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library sends its list of duplicates on printed cards of a uniform size, 
on which are entered particulars of each work, with its condition as to 
binding, price and owner. ‘These cards are arranged in suitable trays 
in one alphabet of authors’ names or tities. When a library wants to 
obtain certain books it sends a list to the Duplicate Exchange, which 
finds by reference to the cards if any such books are available, and 
marks on the list the pfices and owners of copies. ‘The would-be 
purchaser can then either order the books direct and pay for them, or 
else exchange for other duplicates of equal value by mutual agreement. 
“Then, librarians could visit the Exchange from time to time and look 
over the cards and arrange for purchases or exchanges of suitable 
books. Again, once a year, or oftener, a list of the duplicates could 
be printed and circulated among librarians, the cost of which could be 
defrayed by the various contributing institutions, on a basis of so 
much for every dozen books advertised. ‘This method would be much 
handier, economical, and practicable, than sending the actual books as 
has been suggested, to a central warehouse, there to be exchanged or 
sold. ‘There can hardly be a doubt that, if once started, the modus 
operandi of working would soon settle itself, and in the meantime we 
solicit opinions as to the desirability of testing the possibility of such 
an exchange by means of an actual experiment. 


>< 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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BIRMINGHAM & DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


September 14th. Among those present were Messrs. D. Dickin- 

son (Librarian West Bromwich), G. H. Burton (Oldbury), R. K. 
Dent(Aston), W. Southall (Dudley), G. Gulliman(Smethwick), W. Powell 
(Birmingham Reference Library), James, Greaves, Hancox, Hill, and 
Turner. The members visited the Library and Art Gallery, the ruins 
of the Priory, the Castle, &c., and were entertained at tea by the chair- 
man of the Free Library Committee (Mr. J. Garratt), who was, how- 
ever, unable to be present owing to indisposition. The meeting was 
held in the Committee room of the Free Library, the chair being taken 
by Mr. J. Hill, in the absence of the President. A paper was read by 
Mr. G. H. Burton (Oldbury) on “Methods of Extending the Useful- 
ness of the Free Library,” in the course of which he described a 
method about to be adopted at Oldbury Free Library, whereby a con- 
siderable number of books (principally those most recently added) will 
be displayed in bookshelves fitted on the lending counter behind plate- 
glass frames, so that borrowers may, as far as possible, make choice 
from the books themselves. A discussion ensued, after which Mr. R. 
K. Dent gave an account of the Annual Meeting of the Library Associa- 


A MEETING of this Association was held at Dudley, on Wednesday, 
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tion at Southport. A resolution was passed in reference to Summer 
Schools: “That this Association does not deem it advisable that such 
schools should be thrown open to those not engaged in library work.” 
Votes of thanks were accorded to the chairman of the Free Library 
Committee and the Librarian (Mr. W. Southall), who had made the 
local arrangements for the meeting. 





LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


LONG and interesting programme is now in course of arrange- 
ment. The opening meeting of the Session in October will be 
held at Burlington House, and will take the form of a lecture on 

“Typography” by Mr. Emery Walker, illustrated with the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern. During the Session visits will be paid to the new Library 
Buildings of West Ham, Shoreditch, &c., &c., while lectures and 
addresses will be given by Mr. Cotgreave, Mr. Plant, Mr. Doubleday, 
and others. 

The Chairman having resigned on his appointment to a Chief 
Librarianship, Mr. Henry Ogle has been elected Chairman fro fem. 


>< 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
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To the Editor of Tur Liprary WORLD. 


TITLES AND INDEXES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir.—At the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, held in 
Southport last month, attention was called to the subject of the issue 
of title-pages and indexes of completed volumes of periodical publica- 
tions, and reference was made to the difficulty which is sometimes 
found in obtaining them, With a view to facilitate the prompt and 
regular receipt of such titles and indexes by public libraries the follow- 
ing recommendations, addressed to publishers of periodicals, were 
unanimously adopted by the Association :— 


“ First. That such periodical publications as issue the title and index 
as a portion of an ordinary number or part, intimate the 
presence of such title and index as conspicuously as possible 
on the front wrapper. 


Second. With respect to those periodicals which issue their indexes 
apart or separately from the ordinary numbers, (a) that the 
index be intimated conspicuously as prescribed in the first 
recommendation, with statement of price, if a charge be made ; 
(4) that a register be opened by such periodical in which may 
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be entered the names of institutions and persons who desire to 
receive indexes regularly. In cases where the index is issued 
gratis and post free the said index to be sent to each name 
entered on the register. In cases where a charge is made, the 
fact that the index is ready, and the price, to be intimated by 
letter or postcard to all names on the register.” 


I have been instructed to convey a copy of these recommenda- 
tions to you in the hope that you will consider them to be of sufficient 
interest and importance as to justify you in giving them notice in the 
columns of your journal. I need hardly point out that the uniform 
adoption of some such method by publishers of periodicals would 
greatly facilitate the completion of the volumes and sets placed in the 
various libraries, as well as those in the possession of other subscribers. 

Library Assoctation. FRANK Pacy, Hon. Sec. 


To the Editor of the LiBRARY WORLD. 

Str—I notice in the September number of the Zidrary World, 
the writer of Practical Notes under the “ Librarians’ Workshop” 
describes a washable binding material called “ Pegamoid ” which he 
says costs about 10$d. per volume. 

I shall be very glad if he will go a step further and tell us where it 
is to be got at this price. 

As this may look like soliciting a free ad. I suggestively dedicate 
this enquiry to the trade on behalf of your advertisement columns. 

ALFRED J. Hutcuinson, Public Library, Millom. 


[There is a special Company, with headquarters in London, which 
makes Pegamoid cloth, and from it any bookbinder can obtain 
the material, which is made in various qualities. No. 9 is the kind 
generally used for binding novels and cheap books. Different 
binders may charge different prices. We know a town where only 
tod. a volume is charged for crown 8vo. sizes, but 10}d. is a fair 
wer price for this size of book in full Pegamoid cloth in any 
town. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor Lp. 

S1r,—There is something so cold, official and unhomelike in the 
appearance of the blank walls of most of the news-rooms attached to 
Public Libraries, that one is tempted to suggest to Librarians that they 
should solicit the gift or loan of interesting prints, drawings or pictures 
(not German lithographs), to relieve the dull monotony. 

Reading has been enabled to set a good example in this way, 
thanks to the receipt last year of a present consisting of seven large 
cartoons illustrating old portions of the town. 

Probably in many towns good friends only want a hint to contri- 
bute something of interest. I. C. G. 





